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LIFE m BIBLE LAIfl^DS. 



nirobucfion. 

of the most interesting allusions and 
letrations in Hoi; Writ pass unob- 
ved or not understood by the youth- 
reader, because he is ignorant of the 
■ticular customs to which they refer, 
rue imagery of the Bible is Oriental, and 
its atmosphere, so to speak, is Oriental ; so that unless the 
student know something of Oriental life, the peculiar force 
and beauty of numerous pass^es it is impossible for him 
to feel. Our Saviour, for instance, made great use in His 
teaching of examples borrowed from the objects and scenes 
around Him ; objects and scenes with which His hearers 
were necessarily familiar. How profitless, comparatively 
speaking, must those examples be to us, if we know nothing 
of the sources from which they were derived! 

In the following pages an attempt has been made to place 
before the reader a brief but accurate outline of Life in 
Bible Lauds, with the view of indicating what a flood of 
light it may be made to throw on the scriptural text. We 
bring before his eyes a few pictures of life in-doors and life 
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out-of-doors; — not professing to deal with so full and com- 
prehensive a subject in aught hut an imperfect manner, yet, 
it is hoped, saying enough to prove its importance, and to 
induce the reader hereafter to make it a hranch of his dili- 
gent study. 

Our attention will, in the first place, be necessarily at- 
tracted fay the habitations which men make use of in Bible 



HOUSES AND TENTS. 
Zefhaniah (ii 5, 6) predicts in his prophecies that the 
sea-coast shall become dwellioga and cottages for shepherds 



and folds for flocks ; and such is the aspect of the Syrian 
shore of the Mediterranean at this very day. 

The houses of the poor generally consist of a single story, 
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like the huts of the Highland peasantry, and comprise but a 
single apartment, where the family sleep on the floor and 
the cattle on a kind of raised platform. Occasionally, 
indeed, a small court is attached, which forms the resting- 
place of the flocks by night. The windows are small holes, 
perhaps with wooden bars, high up in the wall. The roofs 
are flat, and of mud hardened or baked, aflbrding an agree- 
able retreat in the hot nights of summer. These rude tene- 
ments, which are inferior in accommodation to the meanest 
peasant's hut in England, are built of mud or sun-dried 
brick, and therefore readily fall prostrate before the rains 
and winds. In some districts, however, stone is used. 

In the large towns the houses are necessarily of a better 
description j and those belonging to the wealthier natives 
may challenge comparison with our European mansions, if 
not in those appliances which make up what we English call 
comfort, at all events in luxury of ornament. The materials 
are, and were, stone, marble, porphyry, basalt ; carefully 
squared and fitted (Amos v. 11), and cemented with a mortar 
composed of sand, lime, and ashes. Sometimes cedar is 
employed, and shittim or acacia wood, olive, sycamore, 
algum, and cypress (1 Kings vi. 16, 16, 32-34; Isaiah, 
ix. 10), the wood- work being richly overlaid with gold, silver, 
and ivory. 

An Eastern house generally presents a dead wall to the 
street, and one or more interior courts. The entrance-door 
is low, and over it projects a latticed window or kiosk. A 
passage from the outer-door leads into the first court, on 
which all the principal apartments look. Around the court 
runs a verandah, and over it a balustraded gallery. 

Entering the interior, we find " the lofty rooms adorned 
with a rich inlajdng of many colours, and illuminated writing 
on the walls. The floors are of marble. One side of any 
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room intended for noonday .retirement is geoerally laid open 
to a quadrangle, in the centre of which there dancea the jet 
of a fountain. There is no furniture that can interfere with 
the cool, palace-like emptineaa of the apartmentH. A divan 
(whicli IB a low and doubly broad sofa) runs round the 
three wulled sides of the room. A few Persian carpets (or 
rugs) are sometimes thrown about near the divan : they are 
placed without order, the one partly lapping over the other ; 
and, thus disposed, they give the room an appearance of 
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uncaring luxury. Except these, there ia nothing to obstruct 
the welcome air ; and the whole of the marble floor, from one 
divan to the other, and from the head of the chamber across 
to the murmuring fountain, ia thoroughly open and free." 



A large proportion of the population of Palestine, how- 
ever, live in tents ; and to this mode of life the scriptural 
allnsiooB, as might be expected, are very numerous. " Jacob 
was a plain man, dwelling in tenta" {Gen. xxv. 27). Balaam 
exclaimed, " How goodly are tby tents, Jacob !" (Nura, 
xxir. 5). It was a uail of the tent that Jael drove into 
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the temples of Sisera — a nail or pin used for fastening the 
tent to the ground. WLea mention is made of " lengthen- 
ing the cords and strengthening the stakes" (Isa. liv. 2), the 
reference is to the means employed for aecaring the tent 
firmly against the violence of the wind. The three taber- 
nacles Peter would fain have erected on the Mount of Trans- 
figuration were three tents (Luke iz. 33), and of course 
their erection was a task of facile accomplishment. When 
Jehovah ia said to " stretch out the heavens as a curtain, 
and to spread them out as a tent to dwell in" (Isa. zL 23), 
it ia obvious that the figure made use of was suggested to 
the prophet by a scene continually before his eyes. 



The modem Arabian tent is of an oblong shape, varying 
in size according to its master's means or needs. On an 
average it will measure 25 feet in length, 10 in breadth, 
8 to 10 in height, with the sides sloping like pent-roofs to 
throw off the rain. It is supported on nine poles — three 
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in the middle and three on either side — and steadied by 
cords fastened to stout pins or posts in the ground. When . 
a single tent accommodates a family, it is partitioned off by 
a white woollen carpet of Damascus manufacture, or by cur- 
tains ; and the women's apartment is encumbered with all 
the articles employed for family purposes. 

The tent is the house of the desert, and admirably adapted 
to the wants of a nomadic population, from the promptitude 
with which it may be erected or taken down, and the ease 
with which it is removed from one locality to another. 



A MARRIAGE PROCESSION. 

The marriage ceremonies of the East present many points of 
interest to the observer, while they demonstrate how wide a 
chasm in thought and sentiment exists between the Oriental 
and the European. 

In the Holy Land we find that marriage was strictly 
regulated by the ancient Jewish laws. Thus it was a fore- 
most condition that the "chosen people" should seek neither 
bride nor bridegroom among the heathen nations (Exod. 
xxxiv. 15, 16). It was not permissible for persons to marry 
within certain degrees of consanguinity or relationship, which 
are duly set forth in Leviticus, and are now embodied in the 
Prayer Book of the English Church. Due provision was 
made by other enactments for the rights of a captive who was 
espoused by her captor, of a slave when wedded by her master, 
and of the offspring of a wife less beloved than another (Exod. 
xxi. 7-11; Deut. xxi. 15-17). Priests were also warned against 
polluting the holy places by improper marriages. The high- 
priest must marry only a virgin of his own people ; and to 
take wives who had been divorced by their husbands, or whose 
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characters could not bear the " light of day,'* was declared a 
sin (Lev. xxL 7-14). These and other regulations indicate 
the important position of marriage in the old Jewish 
economy. The manner in which this sacred rite is fenced 
round with prudent restrictions and sagacious provisions is, 
indeed, a signal proof of a nation's progress in civilization. 
Marriage, being the very soul and foundation of society, will 
ever be most esteemed by those peoples who have attained 
to the highest degree of social culture. 

From various passages in Holy Writ we gather that it 
was the general custom of the Hebrew parents to select suit- 
able helpmates for their children (Gen. xxviii. 1, 2, and 
Judges xiv. 1, 2) j not, however, that this was necessarily 
done without the wishes of the latter being consulted or 
their consent obtained. The proposal having been made in 
due form to the parents of the chosen lady, they and their 
relations took it into careful consideration. It seems to 
have been referred to her for her approval ; but this approval 
was expected as a matter of course (Gen. xxiv. 67, 58) : just 
as the British Parliament sends up an enactment for the 
sovereign's assent in the assured conviction that it will not 
be refused. In cases where the woman was wealthy or of 
superior rank, the marriage proposal seems to have come 
from her parents (1 Sam. xviii. 17-21) ; and there are 
instances, not only in the Bible (Gen. xli. 45), but in ancient 
history, of a sovereign rewarding with the gift of a rich or a 
young and beautiful wife the ser^dces of some faithful coun- 
sellor or successful general 

The consent of the parents and the future bride having 
been formally given, rich presents were immediately de- 
spatched by the bridegroom's family as a preliminary to 
espousals. It was thus that Abraham's servant gave "jewels 
of silver, and jewels of gold, and raiment " to Rebekah. If 
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the husb&nd waa not in a condition to offer suitable gifts, he 
substituted some kind of service ; and hence Jacob served 
seven years for Rachel (Gen. xxix. 18-30). Occasionally a 
father gave a dowry with his daughter (Judges L 12-15). 

Kext came the ceremony of espousal or betrotbment, 
which nas celebrated in the presence of the friends of both 
bride and bridegroom. A contract was read, stipulating that 
a certain forfeit should be pidd by either of the contracting 
parties who should neglect to complete the marriage. A cup 
was then broken as a symbol that the covenant was concluded, 
and all the witnesses made merry at a sumptuous festival. 

After a due interval came the marriage; which, though 
probably accompanied with the formal utterance of priestly 
benedictions, and some repetition or ratiGcation of the oaths 



of espousal; principally consisted in the removal of the wife to 
the husband's bouse in solemn procession, and in the ensuing 
banquet Both bride and bridegroom on this occasion were 
splendidly arrayed ; the former, after having bathed and 
anointed herself, covering her person in a long veil (Oen. 
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ssiv. 65), as a Bymbol of obedience ; in a robe of some deli- 
cate tcEture and brilliant hue, rich in brocade and curious 
work ; with a nuptial chaplet on her head, and all about her 
a glow of gems and jewellery (Isa. ilii 18). When ahe was 
ready, the bridegroom, his head crowned with a tiara. Bet 
forth, attended by a train of young men, to carry her to bis 
house ; the procession being accompanied with the blaze of 
torches and the sound of merry music, with " the voice of 
niirtb, and the voice of gladness, the voice of the bridegroom, 
and the voice of the bride" (Matt xxv, 1--13; Jet. viL 34). 



The banquet was always ordered on the most sumptuous 
scale consistent with the means of the bridegroom, and fre- 
quently rich ceremonial dresses were presented to the guests, 
who, at all events, were expected to appear in wedding-gar- 
menta {Matt, xxii 1 2). For seven days, or even fur a longer 
lieriod, were these rejoicings maintained. 
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In Psalm xlv. the wedding of a princess suggests an illus- 
tration of the happiness of the Church ; and the foregoing 
description furnishes an apt commentary upon this passage. 

" Kings' daughters were among thy honourable women'* — 
the attendants on the bride, or "children of the bride- 
chamber ; " and she, the bride, " is all glorious within : her 
clothing is of wrought gold. She shall be brought unto the 
king in raiment of needlework," followed by "the virgins 
her companions." And " with gladness and rejoicing shall 
they be brought : they shall enter into the king's palace." 

Eastern marriages still illustrate, in all their leading fea- 
tures, the old Hebrew ceremony, and throw a vivid light on 
the numerous allusions to it in the Old and New Testaments. 

The southern slopes and leafy valleys of the Lebanon are 
inhabited by a remarkable race, the Druses ; a race of great 
virtues and equally conspicuous vices — temperate, grave, and 
truthful, but proud, sanguinary, and vindictive. Their mar- 
riage ceremonies exhibit some curious details. 

The bridegroom is usually between the age of sixteen and 
eighteen ; the bride seldom older than thirteen or fourteen. 
This in England and Scotland would rightly be regarded as 
an improper because an immature age ; but then it should 
be remembered that in the East life is more rapidly de- 
veloped, and that under its glowing sun men and women 
attain their prime, and even begin to decay, while under 
our colder skies they are still in the blossom of their 
youth. 

The bride having been selected, and the consent of her 
parents privately secured, the bridegroom, three days before 
the wedding-day, summons his young companions ; and, 
equipping themselves with all their arms, they proceed to 
demand the bride from her father, who awaits their arrival 
on his own threshold, likewise fully armed, as if prepared to 
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confront a deadly foe. However, it is only " a war of 
words" tbat ensues ; and he publicly gives his sanction to 
the union and its conditions, while the young man just as 
publicly undertakes the future support and provision of his 
intended bride. She, too, makes her appearance ; but only 
for a moment, and in the presence of her mother and kindred 
receives her suitor's proposal from his own lips, accepts it 
in formal phrase, and presents him with a dagger, as if to 
say, ^' Sheathe this in my bosom if I ever prove unfiuthful 
to thee.'' The parties then separate : the men return to 
their revelries, and the women to their enforced seclusion. 

When the wedding-night arrives, the women conduct the 
bridegroom to the bridal chamber, where the bride is seated 

" In shimmer of satin and glow of pearls/' 

her head covered with a gold-embroidered and vermilion- 
coloured veil. He presses forward, and, removing the veil, 
places on her brow the tanton^ or horn, as a token of wife- 
hood, which she will wear for the rest of her life. At the 
significant ceremony the women rush from the apartment 
screaming, and uttering sounds of grief and lamentation ; as 
if to intimate that the bride has crossed the line which 
separates happy and thoughtless youth from the cares and 
anxieties of maturer age. The house breaks instantly into a 
wild commotion ; the harsh cries of a fictitious sorrow are 
soon drowned in the loud outburst of extravagant joy ; the 
young men engage in wild and fantastic war-dances ; and a 
scene of revelry ensues which lasts for many daya 

The horn to which we have alluded, and which is a 
remarkably grotesque and cumbrous ornament, holds an 
important place in the symbolic language of the East. It 
conveys the idea of 'poweTy and is the traditional badge of 
rank and position. When Hannah was favoured with the birth 

(231) 
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of a son, she exclaimed, " Mine horn is exalted in the Lord " 
(1 Sam. ii. 1). To describe the downfall of Moab, Jeremiah 
says, " The horn of Moab is cut o£" To " defile the horn in 
the dust," is to 
suffer the extrem- 
ity of dishonour 
(Job Kvi. 15); to 
"lift it up" (Ps. 
IxKV. 4) is to at- 
tain dignity and 
promotion. " In 
thy favour," says 
David, "our horn 
shall be exalted " 
(Pa. IxHdx. 17) i 

" the horns of the ™' h"""" atin dkub. 

righteous shall be exalted" (Ps. Ixxv. 10). 

Speaking of the horns carried by the Druse women, Dr. 
Thomson says ;^" I have seen them only a few inches long, 
made of pasteboard, and even of common pottery. By 
degrees the more fashionable ladies used tin, and lengthened 
them ; then rivalry made them of silver, and still further 
prolonged and ornamented them ; until, finally, the priuceases 
of Lebanon and Hermon sported gold horns, decked with 
jewels, aud so long that a servant had to spread the veil over 
them." 

Dr. Livingstone records that a head-dress of buffalo boms 
is worn by the Londas — an African tribe whom be encoun- 
tered during his earlier explorations. We are told that when 
William Fenn, the Quaker founder of Pennsylvania, held his 
&mous interview with the American Indians, their chief was 
adorned with a similar emblem of kingly power. In Abys- 
sinia it is " a conical piece of silver, gilt, about four inches 

law) 2 
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long," and shaped something like " our common candle- 
ox tinguisher." We may reasonably conclude that the idea 
of pride and dignity was first associated with it from the 
liaughty air it gives to the buffalo and the deer, and the 
flourish with which they toss their branching crowns aloft 
when wrathful or exultant. 



THE HOUSE-TOPS. 

The roofs of Eastern houses are flat, not angular or 
raised like those of our European dwellings ; and conse- 
quently afford an agreeable promenade. At the height to 
which we usually raise our private and public edifices, the 
roof would neither be pleasant nor secure ; but the Oriental 
mansions are seldom more than one stage or story above 
the ground. Consider, too, the difference between the cli- 
mate of the sunny East, and that of our colder and less 
genial land. In Palestine, the traveller need seldom fear to 
take his repose on the roof, for over him a blue and cloud- 
less sky will arch like a starry dome ; and the night wind, 
instead of chilling his blood with its inclement breath, will 
soothe him with warm and balmy airs. In truth, as a travel- 
ler remarks, in Oriental cities the house-tops are a great 
comfort. The ordinary houses have no other place where 
their inmates can behold the unclouded sun, inhale the 
freshening breeze, or look forth upon the glories of the 
radiant landscape. There, too, they arrange their little par- 
terre of flower-pots and dry their clothes. There the farmer 
spreads out his grain to prepare it for the mill, and suns his 
figs and raisins, safe from the depredations of animals and 
human thieves (Joshua ii. 6). There the family frequently 
take their meals, in the warm bland atmosphere; and multi- 
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tudea sleep during the summer in all places where no 
danger ia to be ttpprebended from malaria. 

From the roofs, at one time, it seems to have been cnatoin- 
ary to make public proclamations. " What ye bear in the 



ear," says uur Lord, " tbat preach ye upon the house-tops " 
(Matt. X. 27). At the present day, the local governors in all 
rural districts adopt this method of publishing their com- 
mands. Their proclamations are generally made in the even- 
ing, when all the labourers have returned from their work in 
the fields. The public crier ascends to the highest roof be 
can find, and " lifts up his voice in a long-drawn call upon 
all faithful subjects to give ear and obey. He then proceeds 
to announce, in a set form, the will of their master, and de- 
mand obedience thereto." 

To the house-tops the inmates also resorted fur meditation 
(Dan. iv. 29, 30,mnri?.)and conference (1 Sam. ix. 25), as well as 
for private worship ; and where could men more fitly raise their 
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hearts to God, than in the silence and the solitude, with their 
gaze fixed upon the glory of the heavens ? It was while wor- 
shipping " upon the house-top, about the sixth hour," that 
Peter was favoured with the celestial vision which revealed to 
him God*s design of extending his salvation to all peoples : 
" What God hath cleansed, that call not thou common " 
(Acts X. 9-16). But that it was also too often made the 
scene of idolatrous rites — the altar of a beautiful but delu- 
sive superstition — we learn from Zephaniah (i. 5), who tells 
of " them that worship the host of heaven upon the house- 
tops ; and them that worship and that swear by the Lord, 
and that swear by Malcham." In like manner, Jeremiah 
speaks " of the houses upon whose roofs they have burned 
incense unto all the host of heaven, and have poured out 
drink offerings unto other gods " (Jer. xix. 13). 

Booths or arbours, decorated with leaves and blossoms, 
were also erected on the house-tops (2 Sam. xvi 22) ; which 
were protected by a battlement, or parapet, to prevent acci- 
dents, and reached by an external staircase, so that it was 
unnecessary to traverse any of the rooms either in ascending 
or descending (Deut. xxiL 8 ; Matt. xxiv. 17). 

A frequent tenant of our English house-tops is the lively 
sparrow, whose familiar voice chirps about our dwelling like 
that of some friendly spirit. ** Touch not," exclaims the 
poet, — 

" Touch not the little sparrow, who doth build 
His home so near us. He doth follow us 
From spot to spot, amidst the turbulent town, 
And ne'er deserts us. To all other birds 
The woods suffice, the rivers, the sweet fields, 
And Nature in her aspect mute and fair ; 
But he doth herd with man." — (Babrt Cornwall.) 

He is equally domesticated in the East ; building in the 
windows of the houses and under the beams of the roofs, and 
even constructing his nest in the stove or water pipes — a 
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tame, lively, restless, and noisy generation. It is so unusual 
to find these birds without their mates, that the image of " a 
sparrow alone upon the house-top " occurred to the prophet of 
old as peculiarly significant of his own desolation (Ps. cii. 7). 
These birds, says a traveller, are caught and snared in great 
numbers, but as they are small and not much relished for food, 
five of them may still be sold for two farthings ; and when 
we see their twittering legions, and the zeal with which they 
are pursued as a nuisance, we can the more keenly appreciate 
the consoling assurance of our Father and our Lord, — Shall 
not He who takes heed not one of those shall fall to the 
ground without His notice, more lovingly and more carefully 
watch over His children, who are of higher value than many 
sparrows 1 (Matt. x. 29-31). 



AN EASTERN MEAL. 

Descending from the house-top, and entering into the prin- 
cipal chamber, we may now assist at the various st<iges of an 
Eastern meal. 

We must premise that among the Hebrews the different 
meals of the day were not so distinguished by special names 
as they are with us. The principal seems to have been equi- 
valent to the Eoman cccna — a kind of compromise between 
our English dinner and supper. A certain amount of re- 
freshment was also taken before the heat of the day ; as in 
tlie blooming harvest field of Boaz, when Ruth and tlie 
reapers sat among the golden stalks, and " did eat of the 
bread, and dip their morsels in the vinegar." But that the 
evening meal was more substantial, may be gathered from 
various passages of Scripture : for instance, from the promise 
which God made of a miraculous supply of food to tlie 
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Israelites in the wilderness : " At even ye shall edX fleshy and 
in the morning y% shall be filled with bread " (Exod. xvL 12). 
The table being spread, let us note the different viands. 
They are scarcely of a kind to suit the robust European, 
whose colder climate requires a more generous diet : animal 
food is the exception, not, as with us, the rule ; and though 
among the animals allotted to the Hebrews for their suste- 
nance we read of " oxen, sheep, calves, lambs, kids, harts, roe- 
bucks, and fallow-deer," such dishes seldom figure in an 
Oriental banquet. But before us smoke plates of fish, dain- 
tily cooked in oil — fish from the lakes and the running 
streams, and fish from the sea. Fowls, too, are there ; boiled 
and roast, and served up with rice. Bread we see in abun- 
dance, and may eat if we will, soaked in a light sour 
wine, or in vinegar and water ; or we may enjoy an olive as 
a relish ; or resort to cakes of figs, fresh grapes, and dried 
raisins, pomegranates, apples, citrons, mulberries, nuts, and 
almonds, as a savoury accompaniment. Note the different 
kinds of bread. Yonder lie some delicious, thin, wafer- like 
cakes, of a golden brown, which have been baked on iron 
l>lates over a slow fire. Here you see a pile of rolls, each 
about the thickness of a finger ; and there a heap of loaves, 
pleasantly sprinkled with pungent seeds. 

If you prefer your cereal food in a simpler form, you may 

regale yourself on parched and bruised corn ; or you may 

vary your vegetable diet with a pottage of lentils and other 

herbs, with cucumbers, leeks, or onions, melons, garlic, and 

juniper-roots, or broom. 

The mode of eating is disagreeably simple. To me, says 
Jowett, the privilege of a knife, spoon, and plate, wa^ granted ; 
but the rest of the party aU helped themselves immediately 
from the dish, in which it was no uncommon thing to sec 
five Arab fingers at one time. « Their bread," continues our 
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authority, " which is eztremelj thin, tearing and folding up 
like a sheet of paper, is used for the purpose of rolling 
together a large mouthful, or sopping up the fluids and 
Tegetables. When the master of the house found in the dish 
any daioty morsel, he took it out with his fingers, and applied 
it to my mouth. Tliis was true Syrian courtesy and hospi- 
tality ; and bad I been sufficiently well-bred my mouth 
would have opened to receive it I would not have noticed 
so trivial a circumstance did it not exactly illustrate what 
the evangelists record of the Last Supper " (John siiL 26). 

The table is usually fashioned in the shape of a Greek 11, 
the guesta reclining on couches round the exterior, while the 
servants minister from the inner side. As the guest reposes 



on his left elbow, with his feet extended behind htm, we can 
easUy understand how Mary Magdalene might bathe the 
Saviour's feet with her remorseful tears as he recUued at 
table, and wipe them with her flowiDg hair. 
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Generally three persons shared one couch, like the Roman 
triclinia, so that the head of one would rest on the breast of 
another (John xiii. 23, 24). Both before and after meals, 
the Orientals, with pretentious cleanliness, wash their hands ; 
an attendant pouring water upon them from an ewer. This 
is a necessary precaution when the food is eaten with the 
fingers. It is uncertain whether the female part of the house- 
hold were wont to eat with the males. Martha did not sit 
with the others at the supper in Bethany, and Absalom to 
his sheep-shearing feast invited only " the king's sons " 
(2 Sam. xiii. 20) ; but the weight of testimony seems in 
favour of a contrary practice. 

Hospitality is eminently an Oriental virtue, and the master 
of an Oriental household seizes every occasion of entertaining 
his friends and kinsmen under his roof. At the naming of 
his children, at their weddings, on their and his own birth- 
days, when the sheep are shorn, when the com is reaped, 
when the purple grapes are gathered in the vineyard, on the 
departure of a friend or the arrival of a stranger — in fact, at 
every epoch of life and every notable period of the year, 
there will be killing of oxen and mixing of wines, and all 
the solemnity of a great banquet. 

*' FuU in the midst the polished table shines. 
And the bright goblets, rich with gen'rous wines ; 
Now each partakes the feast, the wine prepares, 
Portions the food, and each the portion shares." 

The evening for one of those festal celebrations having been 
appointed, the invitations are sent by servants ; and when 
everything is ready, the servants are again despatched to call 
the invited guests. This is a custom still prevailing in the 
Lebanon. If a sheikh, bey, or emeer, invites you to his 
table, he invariably sends a servant to call you at the proper 
time; and "this servant often repeats the very formula 
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mentioned in Luke xiv. 17, ' Tefttddiilu, et 'asha hMer/ — 
* Come, for the supper is ready.' The fact that this custom 
is mainly confined to the wealthy and to the nobility is in 
strict agreement with this parable, where the certain man 
who made the great supper, and bade many, is supposed to 
be of this class. It is true now, as then, that to refuse is a 
high insult to the maker of the feast, nor would such excuses 
as those in the parable be more acceptable to a Druse emeer 
than they were to the lord of this * great supper ;' but, how- 
ever angry, very few would manifest their displeasure by 
sending their servants into the highways and hedges after 
the poor, the maimed, the halt, and the blind. All these 
characters are found in abundance in our streets, and I have 
known rich men who filled out the costume of the parable 
even in these particulars ; it was, however, as a matter of 
ostentation, to show the extent of their benevolence, and the 
depth of their humility and condescension. Nevertheless 
it is pleasant to find enough of the drapery of this parable 
still practised to show that originally it was, in all its details, 
in close conformity with the customs of the country." 

The guests are expected to present themselves before their 
host in becoming attire. Occasionally, when the host is of 
great wealth and high rank, he will himself bestow rich and 
sumptuous robes on those he entertains. They are welcomed 
with the kiss of peace. If they have come from a distance, 
a servant pours water upon their feet to refresh and cleanse 
them. Costly perfumes, too, are lavished upon their head, 
their beard, their clothes (Ps. xxiii. 6) ; they are crowned 
with garlands of flowers ; and afterwards arranged at table 
according to their social position, or the honour intended 
them by the master of the house. Portions of food are then 
placed before each ; a double, or even five-fold portion, or 
some precious dainty, before those who are most highly 
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esteemed. And so the banquet speeds ; spiced wines sparkle 
in precious cups ; sweet music enlivens the frequent pauses 
of the conversation ; and a company of dancers will often be 
summoned to minister to the luxurious enjoyment of the 
host and his friends (Gen. xliiL 33, 34; Luke vii. 44-46). 



EASTERN SALUTATIONS. 

We are reminded by this exhibition of Oriental hospitality 
of the expressively eloquent yet silent language in which the 
Eastern nations embody their sentiments of reverence, admira- 
tion, or goodwill 

The Oriental is chary of his words. He never uses them 
when a gesture will equally well convey the same meaning. 
A bend of the head, a glance of the eye, a movement of the 
hand will supply the place of a lengthy harangue; and a 
company of Arabs, on any chance encounter, will inform one 
another of a variety of events, without once opening their lips. 
The European is a complete novice in this wonderful panto- 
mimic art ; and his volubility and much speaking are regarded 
by the gravely silent Orientals as indications of an impru- 
dent temper and a feeble judgment. 

When a person ventures into the presence of his superior, 




VARIOUS MODES OF OBEISANCK. 

he shows his respect by bowing himself to the ground, lay- 
ing his right hand on his breast, or carrying it to the lips, 
the forehead, or the turban; and during the interview he fre- 
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quently repeats his salaam, as a demonstration of his singular 
reverence. If he has to ask for pardon, or excuse some act 
of negligence, he will lie prone on the earth, as if wallowing 
in the dust Sometimes he will bend his hand only to the 
ground, and then apply it to his lips and forehead It is 
common also for him to kiss the hand of his superior, as 
Englishmen, when presented at Court, kiss the hand of their 
sovereign. Or, when the superior will not allow so servile 
an obeisance, but merely touches the other's hand, the latter 
puts the hand so touched to his own lips and forehead. It 
is also not unusual to kiss the hem or skirt of the garment ; 
and after a long period of absence, friends will sometimes kiss 
each other's beard. The right hand of the person adopting 
this form of salutation is placed under the beard to support 
it while the kiss is imprinted on it : " And Joab said to 
Amasa, Art thou in health, my brother] And Joab took 
Amasa by the beard with the right hand to kiss him" 
(2 Sam. XX. 9). It was probably with a similar kiss that 
Judas betrayed his Lord and Master. 

The Arabs will salute one another by laying their cheeks 
together. In Persia, the kiss is bestowed on the lips or cheek. 

The repeated performance of courtesies so formal and 
wearisome was necessarily a cause of delay and a wasteful 
expenditure of time. Hence the caution given by our Lord 
to his disciples — " Carry neither purse, nor scrip, nor shoes ; 
and salute no man by the way " (Luke x. 4). A similar in- 
junction was laid upon Gehazi by his master Elisha — " Gird 
up thy loins, and take my staff in thine hand, and go thy 
way : if thou meet any man, salute him not ; and if any man 
salute thee, answer him not again (2 Kings iv. 29). 

In the New Testament, we find the holy kiss, or kiss of 
peace, recognized as a sign of faithful brotherhood ; and in 
the early days of Christianity, it was frequently given and 
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received by the asiints, before they suffered martyrdom, in 
testimony to their belief in Christ. The ceremony was long 
continued by the Church ; and when the eucharist was ad- 
ministered, or a convert received baptism, the kisa of peace 
and fellowship was duly given. 

The salutation was not always silent. Certain verbal forms 
were frequently made use of ; those recorded in Scripture 
usually assuming the character of a blessing. As thus : 
" The Lord be with thee ; " " Blessed be thou of the Lord ; " 
and " Peace be unto thee." A royal personage was addressed 
in more impassioned terms : as, "O king, live for ever!" 
"Mayst thou live a thousand years!" These hyperbolical 
expressions are still very common in the East The Hindu 
servant, addressing Lis European master, invariably pours out 
upon him a shower of floiirishing wishes and extraordinary 
benedictions, while standing before him with head bent and 
arms folded, the very ideiil of dticility and obscqiii 
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PUTTING OFF THE SHOES. 

A CUSTOM which may appropriately be noticed in connection 
with the foregoing is that of putting off the shoe, or sandal ; 
a sign of inferiority and worship still in vogue in the East — 
as, in truth, is almost every other custom hallowed by ancient 
tradition in "a land where all things always seem the 
same." 

The covering for the foot worn by Orientals, as well as by 
the Greeks and Romans, consisted of a sole of wood or 
leather, fastened with thongs round the upper part of the 
foot. These thongs were usually untied by a slave, or by 
some inferior attendant ; hence the action became sym- 
bolic of the deepest humility, and John the Baptist could not 
more eloquently signify his sense of the greatness of our 
Lord than by declaring himself " not worthy to stoop down 
and unloose the latchet of his shoes " (Mark L 7). 

The upper classes and the women wore sandals which were 
pointed and turned up at the end, as 
our English nobles wore their boots in 
the later days of the Plantagenets ; 
and those of ladies were covered with 
rich embroidery. 

It was impossible to wear sandals 
on a journey without soiling and pol- 
luting the feet, and in this circumstance 
originated the custom of offering water 
to cleanse the feet of the traveller. 

In the house and at meals the shoes 
or sandals were dispensed with ; and they were always laid 
aside when their wearer entered the house of a superior, or 
passed into the holy places. 








8AHDALS. 
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On this point we may quote Dr. Thomson : — 

"They [the Orientals] scrupulously drop their slippers, 
shoes, or boots at the door when they enter a room, and keep 
on their head-dress. This seems strange to us, but it is 
necessary. As they sit on the mat, rug, or divan, with their 
feet under them, shoes would soil both couch and clothes, 
and, besides, would make a very uncomfortable seat. The 
demands of decency and the calls of comfort introduced and 
enforced the custom of dropping the shoe at the entrance into 
the sitting-room ; and it was thence extended to every place 
entitled to respect. From this to the idea of defilement from 
the shoe was but a step, and certain to be taken. Hence the 
strict requisition to put it off on entering temples and sacred 
places of every kind. Mohammedans have preserved this 
idea in all its force, and you cannot enter any of their 
mosques or holy shrines with your shoes on. This custom 
was probably established in Egypt before Moses was bom, 
and he was trained up to regard it as obligatory. When, 
therefore, God appeared to him in the burning bush, he 
needed only to be reminded that the place whereon he stood 
was holy ground, to make the direction to put off his shoes 
at once intelligible and reasonable " (Ex. iiL 5). 

It is an old Jewish tradition that the priests performed 
the sacred ceremonies barefoot. 

To go barefoot was not only a symbol of respect, but also 
a sign of mourning ; — carrying out the same idea, however, 
since mourning is one mode of testifying our respect 
for the memory of the deceased. It was also an expres- 
sive indication of the deepest grief Thus, when David's 
heart was broken by the rebellion of his son Absalom, 
"he went up by the ascent of mount Olivet, and wept 
as he went up, and had his head covered, and he went 
barefoot : and all the people that was with him covered 
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every man his head, and they went up, weeping as they 
went up " (2 Sam. xv. 30). 

Another illustrative passage may be found in Isaiah (xx. 
2-4) : — " At the same time spake the Lord by Isaiah the son 
of Amoz, saying, Go and loose the sackcloth from off thy loins, 
and put off thy shoe from thy foot And he did so, walking 
naked and barefoot. And the Lord said, Like as my servant 
Isaiah hath walked naked and barefoot three years for a sign 
and wonder upon Egypt and Ethiopia ; so shall the king of 
Assyria lead away the Egyptians prisoners, and the Ethiopians 
captives, young and old, naked and barefoot.'* 

Connected with shoes or sandals, we find occasion to men- 
tion another custom. In transferring property from one per- 
son to another, the new occupant received a sandal — which 
was tantamount to a complete and absolutely legal convey- 
ance. Thus in the Book of Euth (iv. 7) we read : " A man 
plucked off his shoe, and gave it to his neighbour : and 
this was a testimony in Israel." To cast a shoe upon any- 
thing seems to have indicated a claim to its possession. So 
we read in Psalm Ix. 8, " Over Edom will I cast out my 
shoe " — meaning, I will take possession of it. 



WAILING. 

The warm-blooded, enthusiastic Easterns are given to more 
violent effusions both of joy and grief than we colder Euro- 
peans, and sometimes display an almost Celtic amount of 
extravagance and passion. With them — 

"The rage of the ytdture, the love of the turtle, 
Now melt into sorrow, now madden to crime." 

The eyes flash ; the cheeks and forehead glow ; every vein 
swells ; the whole frame shakes and quivers ; a hundred 
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eloquent gestures indicate the vehemence of the ill-repressed 
passions. They can better endure joy than disappointment ; 
are less exultant in prosperity than depressed by adversity. 
Their grief is, indeed, of the wildest and most frantic charac- 
ter, reminding one of the impetuous outpouring of tears and 
lamentations to which the lower classes of Irish are so 
prone. 

This loudness of sorrow has been a feature of the Eastern 
character from a very remote antiquity. The Book of Job is 
supposed to have been written upwards of fifteen hundred 
years before Christ, and in its remarkable pages we find a 
curious instance of it. In the day of JoVs adversity, when 
his three friends, Eliphaz and Bildad and Zophar, made '^ an 
appointment together to mourn with him and comfort him,** 
on seeing the patriarch, and with their own eyes witnessing 
his miserable condition, they gave way to their grief : " They 
lifted up their voice, and wept ; and they rent every one his 
mantle, and sprinkled dust upon their heads toward heaven" 
(Job ii. 12). When David received the melancholy tidings of 
his son Absalom's defeat and death, he "went up to the 
chamber over the gate, and wept ;" and so vehement was his 
expression of agony and sorrow, that all the people knew it 
(2 Sam. xviii. 33, xix. 2). In striking contrast to this picture 
of a royal mourner, and as an illustration of the wide gulf 
existing between Oriental and European manners, we may 
borrow Mr. Kioglake's eloquent description of the silent 
suffering endured by Nicholas the Czar of Russia, on learning 
the defeat of his army at the Alma. He did not weep aloud ; 
he admitted none to be eye-witnesses of his anguish. " He 
obeyed the instinct which brings a man in his grief to sink 
down and lie parallel with the earth, and to seek to be hidden 
from all eyes. He took to his bed. Knowing the danger of 
approaching him, everybody was scared from the door of his 
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chamber. By the side of the low pallet-bed that he lay on 
there was a pitcher of barley-water, or some such liquid, and 
of that, it is supposed, from time to time he drank ; but, 
except the nourishment thus obtained, it is believed that for 
many days he took no food." 

The sorrow of the European is proud and silent ; it shrinks 
from the kind offices of love and friendship ; it disdains the 
relief which is afforded by its expression ; it is voiceless as a 
tropical forest on the eve of a terrible storm. Hence Shake- 
speare finely says, — 

" There is a grief which btirns 
Worse than tears drown ;" 

and counsels us to give it words, — 

" The grief that does not speak, 
Whispers the o'erfraught heart, and bids it break." 

And the poet of the " Night Thoughts " has told us in 
powerful language how great may be the agony when no such 
outlet is afforded to the pent-up passions. He thus describes 
the sufferer, — 

"I saw her 
Cast on the ground : in mourning weeds she lies ; 
Her torn and loosened tresses shade her round, 
Through which her face, all pale as she were dead. 
Gleams like a sickly moon : too grtoi her gritf 
For words or tears ; but ever and anon, 
After a dreadful, stiU, insidious calm, 
Ck>llecting all her breath, long, long suppressed. 
She sobs her soul out in a lengthened groan, 
So sad, it breaks the heart of all that hear." 

This stillness of anguish, however, is but as the silence of 
the burning volcano, within whose rugged and apparently 
unmoved walls for ever seethe and rage the hidden fires. 
The Oriental has no conception of it : he weeps aloud ; he 
tears his beard ; he beats his breast ; he tells his sufferings 
to the heavens ; he calls upon his neighbours and his kin to 
share them with him. He seems to measure the force of the 

(281) 3 
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blow he has received, by the extent of the circle it afiectii. 
Therefore be exchums, with the prophet Jeremiah (iz. 17, 
18), "Call for the mouraing women, that they may com6 ; 
and aend for cunning women, that they may come : and let 
them make haste, and take up a wailiug for 'us, that our eyes 
may run down with tears, and our eyelida gush out with 
waters." And the reader will ipmember that when Lazarus 
was dead, " many of the Jews came to Martha and Mary, to 
comfort them concerning their brother." And "when they 
saw Mary, that she rose up hastily and went out, they-fol- 
lowed her, saying. She goeth unto the grave to weep there " 
(John XL 19, 31). 

Thus, custom haa given rise to a distinct profession ; and 
from a very ancient time people have been hired to howl and 
wail for the dead. They watch by the corpse ; they break 
into the most violent 
gesticulations; theyutter 
the most heart-rending 
ahriefca; they recite aloud 
! the supposed virtues of 
the departed; with all 
the hyperbole of Eastern 
eloquence they give ex- 
pression to a fictitious 
misery. Hebrew writers 
tell ua that even the 
poorest man would hire 
wuiiiiQ oniL THE DRAu. 006 moumer to wail for 

his deceaaed wife. When a person in a family dies, the 
female relatives seat themselves on the ground in a. separate 
apartment, arranging their positions so as to form a circle, 
whose centre is occupied by the widow, daughter, sister, 
or nearest kinswoman. Then they call in the mourning- 
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women, and break forth into loud and piercing lamenta- 
tions. At intervals, on a sign from the chief mourner, the 
hired strangers take the leading part, while the real mourners 
remain comparatively silent, confining themselves to sobs, and 
beating their beasts, and rending their hair, and sometimes 
lacerating their flesh with their nails. (See Matt. ix. 23, 24; 
Zech. xii. 10; Gen. 1. 3, 10; Deut xxxiv. 8; Jer. xvi. 6, 7.) 

There are in every city and community, says a traveller in 
Palestine, women exceedingly cunning in this business. 
These are always sent for on the occasion of a death, or any 
great calamity, and when a fresh company of sympathizing 
guests arrives, these women make haste to take up a ^^ wail- 
ing," that the newly come may more easily unite their tears 
with those of the mourners. They know the domestic history 
of every person, and immediately pour out a rapid impromptu 
lamentation, in which they introduce the names of such of 
their own relatives as have recently died, awaking a responsive 
chord in every tender heart, and skilfully investing with a 
character of genuineness and truth a performance which 
would otherwise seem a stage-trick and a theatrical business. 

Even to the grave the real mourners are accompanied by 
these hired actors. Thus the funerals of most people in 
decent circumstances are attended, as the author of "Eothen'* 
tells us, by singers and howlers, much to the surprise of the 
English traveller. Mr. Kinglake describes these funerals as 
"very simply conducted." The bier, he says, is a shallow 
wooden tray, carried upon a light and weak framework of 
wood. In general, the tray has no lid ; but the body is more or 
less concealed from view by a shawl or scarf. The whole is 
borne upon the shoulders of men, " who contrive to cut along 
with their burden at a great pace. Two or three singers 
generally precede the bier; the howlers follow after; and last 
of all come such of the dead man*s friends and relations as 
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can keep up with such a rapid procesBion ;" tbese, especially 
the women, get terribly exhausted, atmggle back into the 
rear, and sumetimea altogether abandon the pursuit. " I 
never observed," aays our authority, "any appearance of 
nioumiug in the mourners ; the pace was too severe for any 
solemn affectation of grie£" 



TOMBS. 

Let us follow the doleful procession to the last resting-place 
of the mortal remjuna it is designed to honour. 

The Eastern nations have always shown a singular careful- 
ness about their sepulture, and a strange yearning that the 
dead should rest in peace. This carefulness and this yearn- 
ing arose from religious considerations which we cannot 
here discuss, but which were connected with some of the 
purest and teuderest aspirations of our human nature. It 
is probable that in the earliest times men buried their dead 
in the cavern and the hollow rouk ; securing them, aa &r as 
possible, from the ravages of wild beasts and birds of prey. 
"^ We read of Abraham covenanting 

with the children of Heth to 
purchase the cave of Machpelah 
forfour hundred ahekelsof silver; 
; and "the field of Ephron, which 

\ was in Machpelah, the field, and 

= the cave which was therein, and all 

] the trees that were in the field, 

d that were in all the borders round 

about," became his possession 
. aocK-io-B. (Qgn_ „iij^ 3_i8j_ rpfjggg ^^. 

ems, after awhile, were divided into separate chambers, and 



were embellislied with sculptured decomtions. The Tombs 
of the Kings, at Jerusalem, are a remarkable example of this 
elaas of burial-places ; hut even more interesting, from their 
massive grandeur and venerable antiqiiitj, are those of the 
Egyptian monarchs, which excite the wonder of the traveller 
among the ruins of Thebes. 

Here a deep, dark, silent gorge penetrates far into the heart 
of the lofty limestone cliffs. It is wholly unrelieved by leaf, 
or flower, or blade of grass ; it is the solitude of desolation. 
In the face of the gloomy barren wall yawns a sculptured 
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portal, strangely embellished with carved figures and hiero- 
glyphical inscriptions ; and by this appropriate entrance you 
pass into a long and lofty gallery, opening upon successive halls 
and chambers, all of which are covered with white stucco, 
and this white stucco radiant with glowing yellow, azure, and 
vermilion hues, fresh as they were thousands of years ago ! 

'' Some, of course," says Dean Stanley, "are more magnificent 
than the others ; but the chief are, in fact, gorgeous palaces ; 
hewn out of the rock, and painted with all the decorations that 
would have been seen in palaces. No modern galleries or halls 
codd be more completely ornamented. But splendid as they 
would be even as palaces, their interest is enhanced tenfold 
by being what they ara There lie ' all the kings in glory ; 
every one in his own house' (Isa. xiv. 18). Every Egyptian 
potentate, but especially every Egyptian king, seems to have 
begun his reign by preparing his sepulchre. It was so in 
the case of the Pyramids, where each successive layer marked 
the successive years of the reign. It was so equally in these 
Theban tombs, where the longer or shorter reign can be traced 
by the extent of the chambers, or the completeness of their 
finish. In one or two instances, you pass at once from the 
most brilliant decorations to rough unhewn rock. The king 
had died, and the grave closed over his imperfect work. At 
the entrance of each tomb, he stands making offerings to the 
Sun, who, with his hawk's head, wishes him a long life to 
complete his labours." 

From this description we are able to understand the pas- 
sage in Isaiah, where the prophet rebukes the pride of those 
who built for their mouldering dust such palatial receptacles : 
" What hast thou here ? and whom hast thou here, that thou 
hast hewed thee out a sepulchre here, as he that heweth him 
out a sepulchre on high, and that graveth an habitation for 
himself in a rock ]" (Isa. xxiL 16.) 
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In spite of the prophet's remonstrance, it was undoubtedly 
considered a sacred and religious work to adorn and embellish 
the resting-places of the dead. It was customary for the 
Jews, we are told, to whiten them once a year, just before 
the Passover. Every man aspired to lay his bones among 
the remains of his ancestors; and no greater obloquy could be 
lavished on the dead than to refuse them this much-coveted 
honour. Who does not remember the dying words of the 
patriarch Israel to his son Joseph — words so strongly expres- 
sive of this natural desire to sleep the last sleep in the mute 
company of those who have gone before ] " If now I have 
found grace in thy sight," said the aged patriarch, " put, I 
pray thee, thy hand under my thigh, and deal kindly and 
truly with me ; bury me not, I pray thee, in Egypt ; but I 
will lie with my fathers, and thou shalt carry me out of 
Egypt, and bury me in their burying-place. And he said, I 
will do as thou hast said. And he said. Swear unto me. 
And he sware unto him " (Gen. xlvii. 29-31 j idix. 29-31). 

This feeling, we may add, is no less eagerly cherished by 
the nations of the West than by those of the East — and is 
common to both rich and poor, the humble and the powerful. 
Many a widow breathes on her death-bed, with her last faint 
sigh, the wish to be buried by the side of her departed hus- 
band. It is the dearest yearning of many a sorrowing mother 
to sleep in the same grave as some lost and well-loved child. 
And we have always thought it a striking, though not alto- 
gether a. pleasing, illustration of the strength and universality 
of this desire to be " companions in death," that George II., 
a man apparently of selfish passions and coarse low nature, 
should leave directions to be interred with his wife, Caroline, 
and order the sides of his and her coffins to be removed, that 
their bones might mingle and moulder together ! 

The exigencies of modern civilization, however, too fre- 
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qiiently prevent the gratification of a wish that is not un- 
natural The father's bones may rest in the quiet English 
churchyard, under the ancient yew, and among the old 
ancestral graves ; while his son, perhaps, shall sleep beneath 
the burning sun of India, or on the frozen shores of the great 
Polar Sea. Sons and daughters may grow up beneath the 
paternal roof, and fill the home with the light and music of 
mutual affection \ but as the years pass away, the dearly- 
cherished ties will be rudely sundered, and they — 

" Whose voices mingled as they prayed 
Around one parent knee," 

will in their death be separated by leagues of foreign land. 
Happy is it for us, then, that we have the sure and certain 
hope of being hereafter reunited in the bond of a love and a 
happiness that shall be everlasting ! 

We return to the Eastern sepulchres. Cupolas, or domes, 
were frequently erected over them \ and under these, or in the 
gates of entrance, the leper and the demoniac frequently 
found shelter. For the poor who could not afford the pur- 
chase or construction of a private burial-place, public ceme- 
teries were provided ; which, according to the regulations of 
the Jewish law, might not be less than 2000 cubits from a 
Levitical city, or 50 cubits from other towns. These were 
frequently planted with cypresses, and were always maintained 
in a decent and orderly condition. The ordinary tomb was 
closed with a stone, which could be removed when necessary, 
and access procured to the dead body within. It was thus 
that Christ, when he raised Lazarus to life, bade the people 
" take away the stone ;" and the stone being taken away, " he 
that was dead came forth, bound hand and foot with grave- 
clothes " (John xi. 39-44). When an infamous death was 
inflicted upon any criminal, the place of sepulture was 
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indicated by a cairn or loose heap of stones. Such was the 
pile gathered over Achan (Josh. viL 26), and over Absalom 
(2 Sam. xviiL 17); and similar cairns to this day are raised 
in the East over every murderer's grave, or in the desert over 
the resting-place of some unfortunate traveller — and each 
passer-by takes care to add his offering to the memorial- 
mound. 



AT THE WELL— DRAWING WATER. 

From the oppressive atmosphere of the Tombs, let us go 
forth into the blooming countryside, and rejoice in the stream 
and the valley, the green sloping hill and the leafy grove. 

Under a cloudless sun like that of the East ; under a sky 
which, in the hot season, glows like a red hot canopy of steel ; 
the shade of the far -spreading branches is as delightful as 
the silence and solitude of the wood to one who is weary of 
the hum of men and the clash of labour. The traveller flies 
to its delicious shelter like a tired child to its mother's arms. 
Perhaps it is a grove of stately palms, whose trunks are 
ranged in admirable order, like the pillars of a marble temple ; 
or it may be a clump of dark green sycamores, in whose 
midst the softened noon falls like the gentle radiance of 
twilight; or a thicket of oleanders — "the rose-plants of 
Jericho " — whose bright blossoms lighten up the place where 
they flourish with an intense glow of colour. Beautiful are 
they in themselves and in their grateful shadow, but more 
beautiful still if they overarch a well of " living water,'' or 
fringe the banks of a " rippling brook." 

Everywhere there is a charm in the sparkle and music of 
fresh water, and in Europe the wayside fountain or the copi- 
ous source has always been the theme of poets, the delight of 
artists, and the joy of the wayfarer. But necessarily it will 
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be of higher value and command a deeper interest in the hot 
and thirsty East than in England, where every vale haa its 
winding streamlet ; or in Scotland, where the mountain-slopea 
are threaded with bum and waterfall 

The we''« of Palestine, says an eminent writer, serve as 



the links by which each successive age is bnund to the other, 
in a manner which at first sight would be thought almost 
incredible. The name by which they are called is of itself 
an indication of their permanent character. We must be 
careful to distinguish between the well and the tpring. The 
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latter is the bright open source that bubbles up among the 
rocks, and sends its waters to wander among the corn-fields 
and the green pastures. The former i^eer in Hebrew) is the 
artificial construction of man ; generally situated at the foot 
of a hill, surrounded by a broad margin of stone or marble, 
and covered with a rough mass of stone. 

Wells such as these have ever gathered around them what 
signs of life or civilization the neighbourhood afforded. They 
were the scenes of the earliest disputes between the shepherd- 
patriarchs and the inhabitants of the land; the natural 
halting-places of great caravans of weary wayfarers, and, 
therefore, of the robber of the desert. What they were ages 
ago, we are told, in each of these respects they are still. 
Still may you see the shepherd leading thither his flocks of 
sheep and goats ; still do the women gather by the margin, 
and while they fill their pitchers, engage in merry gossip ; 
and still does the traveller rest under the palm-trees, and re- 
fresh himself and his camels with the wholesome draught, if 
the wild Bedouin shall not be lurking in the neighbourhood. 

"Thus, by their means, not only is the image of the 
ancient life of the country preserved, but the scenes of sacred 
events are identified, which under any other circumstances 
would have perished. The wells of Beer-sheba,* in the wide 
frontier-valleys of Palestine, are indisputable witnesses of the 
life of Abraham. The well of Jacob, at Shechem, is a monu- 
ment of the earliest and of the latest events of sacred history, 
— of the caution of the prudent patriarch, no less than of the 
freedom of the gospel there proclaimed by Christ." 

The means employed for drawing water from the well are 
various, according to the depth of the well, or the ingenuity 
of those who make use of it. If it be shallow, the water 

* Wells deeply excavated in the rock, with marble casings round their 
mouths, " worn by the ropes of ages." 
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may easily be obtained in pitchers or leather bottles. In 
allusion to this latter practice Mr. Perkins tells us, that the 
girls who flock around a fountain to fill their pitchers often 
crowd and jostle each other, until the jug of some one of them 
falls upon the pavement, and is dashed in pieces. That is 
'* the pitcher broken at the fountain/' irreparably broken, its 
value and usefulness at an end ; the striking emblem used 
by the preacher (Eccles. ziL 6) to illustrate the emptiness of 
life. 

When the well is deep, a skin is let down by a rope and 
pulley, and a bullock employed to draw it up ; or camels in- 
dustriously turn a wheel, which lowers and raises the skin or 
bucket, as buckets are raised and lowered in some of our 
coal-mines. 

Who can think of the wells of Palestine without recalling 
certain of the tenderest and most pathetic of the scriptural 
pictures % Who does not immediately see " with his mind's 
eye " that well in Samaria, associated with the memory of the 
patriarch Jacob, where our Lord met with the Samaritan 
woman, and spake to her as never man before had spoken ? 
Or who does not image to himself that sweet pastoral scene 
near the city of Nahor, where, by the soft rosy light of the 
sun as it sunk over the vast Mesopotamian plain, Abraham's 
servant encountered Rebekah, the daughter of Bethuel, 
" a damsel very fair to look upon," — and was refreshed, and 
not only he, but his camels also, with water from her pitcher % 
(John iv. ; Gen. xxiv.) 

TREADING OUT THE CORN. 

But from the clumps of palms and the wayside well we 
pass into the harvest-field — now loaded with com all ripe 
for the garner — and are forced to admit that it is no wise 
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inferior in poetic beauty or moral interest to the landscape 
we have just quitted. 

Whether in the blade or the ear, whether spreading over 
the young Earth like an emerald wave, or covering it with 
golden splendour, the corn makes a direct appeal to the in- 
most heart of man. It is the ever-recurring testimony of 
€k)d*s goodness ; it is a symbol of peace, of plenty, and of 
happiness (Ps. Ixv. 11-13). The mute Earth, as Luther says, 
at Gbd's kind bidding has once again — and again, and yet 
again — produced man's bread. 

Nor can any one gaze upon the yellow-brown harvest-fields 
without being influenced in some degree by the pleasing as- 
sociations connected with them. '^ They strike their roots," 
says Macmillan, " deep down into the soil of time ; they 
are as old as the human race. They waved upon the Earth 
long before the Flood, under the husbandry of the * world's 
gray fathers.' The sun in heaven has ripened more than 
six thousand of them. Progress is the law of Nature, and 
everything else obeys it, but the harvest-field exhibits little 
or no change. It presents nearly the same picture in our 
Western clime and in these modem days as it did under 
the glowing skies of the East in the time of the Patriarchs. 
We see the same old familiar scene now enacted under our 
eyes, in every walk we take, which Buth saw when she 
gleaned after her kinsman's reapers in one of the quiet 
valle3rs of Bethlehem, or which our blessed Saviour so fre- 
quently gazed upon when wandering with his disciples in the 
mellow afternoon around the verdant shores of Gennesaret." 

Agriculture in the East is, and was, but very imperfectly 
understood, and its processes were of the rudest, simplest 
character. If we follow yonder cart, with its load of golden 
sheaves, to the threshing-floor, we shall see something of the 
primitive operations of Oriental husbandry. 
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The threshing-floor is artificially formed, by beating down 
the earth ; its form is circular, and its diameter about fifty 
feet. Here the grain is spread out in the stalk, and ex- 
posed to the heavy hoofs of oxen and other animals, which 
• trample persistently upon it, now moving in order, now 
wandering hither and thither. According to the Mosaic law, 
they are unmuzzled when so employed, and are free to regale 
themselves occasionally with a stray stalk or two. 

Near Jericho Dr. Robinson observed no fewer than five such 
floors; all trodden by oxen, cows, and younger cattle, arranged 
in each case five abreast, and driven round in a circle, or 
rather in all directions over the floor. By this process the 
straw is broken up, and becomes chafll It is occasionally 
tossed about with a large two-pronged wooden fork, and 
when sufficiently trodden is thrown up with the same fork 
against the wind in order to separate the grain, which is then 
gathered and winnowed. So wasteful an operation would 
fill the British farmer with dismay, and infallibly ruin him 
in a single season ! 

Various other devices are, however, adopted. Thus, flails 
or rods are used for the lighter kinds of grain \ and the 
better class of husbandmen even employ a threshing-machine 
or sledge (Isa. xxviii. 27, 28). 

Of this instrument two kinds are described. One was 
composed of massive pieces of timber, with sharp stones or 
iron spikes let into the under surface, and is probably refer- 
red to by Isaiah (xli. 15) when he speaks of ^'a new sharp 
threshing instrument having teeth." 

The other, called morag (2 Sam. xxiv. 22), consisted of a 
wooden sledge placed upon rollers — generally three in num- 
ber — each roller bristling with iron teeth ; and drawn by a 
pair of oxen round or over the threshing-floor. By this 
machine the corn is very completely separated from the 
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straw, while the ktter is, at the aame time, cut into pieces, 
and rendered fit for fodder. On the frame a seat is erected 



for the driver, and his weight assists the machine in accom- 
plishing its work. 

Threshing-floors were generally formed on the bill-tops, 
or on high ground, where the wind might be utilized in win- 
nowing the com ; a fan or hand-ahovel being employed to 
throw the grain agwnst the wind to free it from the chaff or 
straw. It was afterwards sifted by a sieve. Thia explana- 
tion will throw a vivid light on many passages of Scripture ; 
as, for instance, on the solemn declaratioii of John the 
Baptist, that Christ's " fan was in his hand, and he would 
throughly cleanse hia floor, and gather the wheat into his 
gamer" (Matt. iii. 12). And Isaiah proclaims it as one 
of the blessings of the future that " the cattle shall feed in 
large pastures. The oxen likewise and the young asses that 
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ear the ground shall eat clean provender, which hath been win- 
nowed with the shovel and with the fan" (Isa. xxx. 23, 24). 



GRINDING AT THE MILL. 

We are naturally led from the operations of reaping, and 
threshing, and winnowing, to that final process which con- 
verts the corn into food fit for man's use. 

We know what pleasing objects in our English landscapes 
are the quaint and now venerable windmills, planted on each 
lofty and exposed site, and revolving their sails in the 
breeze like giant-arms ; or the still more picturesque water- 
mills, seated in quiet nooks by the side of running streams, 
and filling the air with the plash of their dripping wheels. 
Few such objects diversify the too monotonous scenery of 
Palestine or Syria, and the inhabitants of many districts have 
not learned to convert corn into flour by any more expedi- 
tious machinery than that of a hand-mill. 

This hand-mill, moreover, far from being a triumph of in- 
genuity, is a very rude and primitive construction. It 
simply consists of two stones, each about eighteen inches to 
two feet in diameter; the under one slightly convex, the 
upper concave; and the two placed one upon the other. 
Through an aperture in the upper stone the grain is introduced, 
and in another is fixed the wooden handle by which it is turned. 
The lower stone is frequently embedded in cement, so as to 
form a kind of rim, or raised border, to receive the falling meal, 
or the meal is collected in a piece of woollen stuff or canvas. 
To make use of this implement two women sit opposite 
each other, both grasping the handle, while whoever has her 
right hand disengaged pours in the grain as it is wanted. 

It was with the upper atone, or rider, of such a mill that, 
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in all probability, the woman of Thebez alew Abimelech, king 
of Shechem (Judges ix. 63; 2 Sam. xi 21). 

The handle of the miil is Bometimes fixed in a socket 
neat the edge of the atone. 

The operation of grinding ia singularly laborious, and 



esteemed an appropriate punishment for slaves or captives. 
In the Eaat it is usually performed by women ; and that 
such should be the case ia a significant illustration of the 
little respect in which the female sex is held by the Oriental 
nations. Dr. Clarke describes to us hia emotion upon seeing 
two women of Nazareth grinding with pain and difficulty, aa 
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they might have been seen in our Saviour's day ; and Captain 
Basil Hall refers to a similar scene as worth " a whole quajrto 
of commentary '' on the awful words in which Christ pre- 
dicted the overthrow of Jerusalem : " Two women shall be 
grinding at the mill ; the one shall be j^aken, and the other 
left " (Matt. xxiv. 41). 

A remarkable illustration of this practice is found in 
the history of Samson, who, when blind, and with shorn 
locks, a victor overthrown, he languished in captivity at 
Gaza, was set " to grind in the prison-house :" " to grind," as 
Milton sings, — 

" To grind in brazen fetters under task, 
Eyeless, in Gaza, at the mill with slaves ! 

" Can this be he 
Who tore the lion as the lion tears the kid ? 
Ran on embattled armies clad in iron, 
In scorn of their proud arms and warlike tools ; 
Spurned them to death by troops ? " 

Let US borrow from Dr. Thomson's interesting pages some 
further particulars on the present subject. 

"This little circuit has afforded me a beautiful illustra- 
tion of Scripture. Two women are sitting before the door 
of their house, upon a large piece of sackcloth, grinding on 
a hand-mill. 1 heard the ring of this apparatus some time 
before I saw it, and I now understand what is meant by 
the Preacher when he says : ' The sound of the grinding is 
low, because the grinders are few' (Eccles. xii. 4). Jere- 
miah also saddens his picture of Israel's desolation by 
Nebuchadnezzar, by adding that the sound of the millstones 
should cease (Jer. xxv. 10). And upon Babylon, whose 
king thus stilled the voice of the grinding in Jerusalem, 
John, with apocalyptic thunders, denounces the like desola- 
tion : ' The sound of a millstone shall be heard no more at 
all in thee ' (Rev. xviii. 22). 

" From this point [Lydd], on southward through Philistia, 
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tliere are no mill-streams, and we shall not cease to hear 
the hum of the hand-mill at every village and Arab camp, 
morning and evening, and often deep into the night I 
like it, and go to sleep on it as a child to its mother's 
lullaby. It is suggestive of hot bread and a warm welcome 
when hungry and weary. You observe that two women sit 
at the mill facing each other ; both have hold of the handle 
by which the upper is turned round ou the * nether* mill- 
stone. 

" What is the foundation for the comparison, * Hard as the 
netker millstone % ' (Job xli. 24.) /s the lower harder than 
the upper % 

" Not always. They are often both of the same porous 
lava, brought from the region of the Hauran ; but I have 
seen the netker made of a compact sandstone, and quite 
thick, while the upper was of this lava — probably because, 
from its lightness, it is the more easily driven round with 
the hand." 



PLOUGHING. 

The agricultural operations we have been describing natu- 
rally remind us of one which precedes them — one which is 
all -important, and without which the harvest-field would 
never become covered with its burden of golden glory. 

Man first broke up the ground to prepare it for the recep- 
tion of seed with a rude, rough kind of hoe ; by a process which 
must have been infinitely laborious and tardy. But in those 
days the soil was still virgin, and unexhausted by long ages of 
patient cultivation. The earliest form of the plough consisted 
probably of a stout forked branch torn from the nearest tree ; 
one part serving as the handle, the other dragging along the 
earth and forming the furrow — or rather scratching the sur- 
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face ; for wherever the ground was at all compact it could 
effect notliing more. To the longer limb of the branch was 
attached a rude yoke, and in this simple fashion the primi- 
tive husbandman tilled his luxuriant fields. 

In due time, however, the necessity was felt of a more 
efficient implement The first improvement was the addition 
of a handle to the plough ; the second, the adoption of two 
handles, which enabled the ploughman to guid^ it more cor- 
rectly j and at length it consisted of the pole, or main beam, 
the share, the handles (called stiUa in this country), and the 
yoke. This is the plough still in use in the East, and very 
closely does it resemble the plough figured on the Egyptian 
monuments. It was drawn by oxen — the Jews were for- 
bidden to yoke an ox and an ass together; and the oxen 
were driven by a servant, who accompanied the ploughman, 
armed with a goad or whip. The goad was a long pole, 
furnished at one end with a point of iron to stimulate the 
sluggish cattle, and at the other with a flat piece of metal to 
clear the plough from clay or weeds. 

The iron-shod goad could at need be made use of as a 
weapon. Thus, when the Israelites, led by Saul, went down 
to meet the Philistines, each man sharpened his share, and 
his coulter, and his axe, and his mattock. And '* they had 
a file for the mattocks, and for the coulters, and for the forks, 
and for the axes, and to sharpen the goads. *' And " it came 
to pass in the day of battle, that there was neither sword 
nor spear found in the hand of any of the people that were 
with Saul and Jonathan" (1 Sam. xiii. 20-22). And with 
their goads and mattocks they triumphed over the Philis- 
tines, as the Swiss, with pike and bow, triumphed over 
the men-at-arms of Duke Charles of Burgundy on the field 
of Morat. (See also Judges iil 31.) 

Several ploughs would frequently be at work in the same 
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field and at the same time, tinder the iiiiperintendence of tlje 
master. When Elijah, in obedience to the divine command, 
went in quest of hia anccessor, Elislia, he found him " plough- 
ing with twelve yoke of oxen before him, and he with the 
twelfth"* (1 Kings xix. 19). It is a curious proof of the 
rigid adherence of Orientala to traditional usages aud ancient 
customs, that a similar spectacle may still be seen in Pale- 
stine. " To understand the reason of this," says Dr. Thom- 
son, " several things must be taken into account First, that 
the arable lands of nearly all villages are cultivated in com- 
mon; then, that Arab farmers delight to work together in 



companies, partly for mutual protection, and in part from 
their love of gossip; and as they sow no more ground than 
they can plough in the day, one sower will answer for the 
entire company." 

Dr. Thomson observes that " their little ploughs make no 
proper furrow, but merely root up and throw the soil on 
either side, and so any number may follow one another, each 
making its own scratch along the back of the earth; and 
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when at the end of the field, they can return along the same 
line, and thus back and forth until the whole is ploughed." 

In Holy Writ the illustrations borrowed from the {>lough- 
man's toil are numerous. The Saviour tells us ''that no 
man, having put his hand to the plough, and looking back" 
— for, looking back, he could make no proper furrow — " is 
fit for the kingdom of God'' (Luke ix. 62). 

The Preacher warns us that " he who observeth the wind 
shall not sow, and he who regardeth the clouds shall not 
reap" (Eccles. xL 4). This warning is founded on the cir- 
cumstance that the husbandmen of Syria and Palestine are 
compelled to plough in the severest weather. " If they had 
good ploughs and adequate teams, they might break up and 
prepare their ground in fine weather; and then, when sufli- 
cient rain had fallen, they would sow the whole crop in a 
few days." But these men, with their frail ploughs and tiny 
oxen, must wait until the ground is saturated and softened, 
however late in the season that may be. Hence Solomon 
observes : " The sluggard will not plough by reason of the 
cold; therefore shall he beg in harvest and have nothing" 
(Prov.'xx. 4) — ^a lesson all of us, dear reader, may do well to 
take to heart. In doing our life-work we must not suflfer 
ourselves to be daunted by diflSculties ; the day may be dark 
and dreary — the winds may blow, and the rains descend — 
but we must not be discouraged, or, when the season of har- 
vest comes, our garners will be empty. 



LEATHERN BOTTLES. 

The leathern bottle, full of water, which yonder husband- 
man carries at his girdle, as the hunter carries his flask at 
his belt or in his knapsack, may well remind us of one of the 
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moat striking of our Lord's parables, which, nevertheless, ia 
one that to many English readers appears wholly without 
significance, 

" No man," said our Lord, " putteth new wine into old 
battles : else the new wine doth burst the bottles, and the 
wine is spilled, and the hottles will be marred" (Mark ii 22). 

Bottles in the East, however, are not made of glass, but 
generally of the skins of auimnls, such as sheep, goats, or 
kids, and sometimes mucii larger quadrupeds, fiayed as 



entire as possible. It was only necessary to use much care 
in closing these vessels at the feet; the neck of the animal, 
where the head was cut off, became the mouth. When filled 
with any liquid, a bottle of tliis kind will, of courae, resemble 
the shape of the living animal; especially as the hair is 
always turned outward. Tho skin, we should add, ia taiuied 
with acacja bark. 
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Such bottles as these are still used in Syria and Palestine, 
and may also be seen in the south of Europe. The travel- 
ler in Spain often meets the peasant returning from mar- 
ket with several of them dangling by the side of his 
mule. 

When we read in Genesis (xxL 14) that Abraham gave to 
Hagar " a bottle of water," we are therefore to understand 
the skin of a kid, or of some other animal, prepared in this way, 
filled with water, and slung across her shoulders. Hence, 
too, we may easily comprehend what is meant by the wine- 
bottles of the Gibeonites, "old, and rent, and bound up'' 
(Josh. ix. 4) ; and the single " bottle " of wine brought by 
Ziba, with " two hundred loaves of bread, and an hundred 
bunches of raisins, and an hundred of summer fruits " 
(2 Sam. xvi 1), was probably not so disproportionate an al- 
lowance as at first the reader might be tempted to conclude. 
David, in the 119th Psalm, compares himself to "a bottle 
in the smoke;** that is, withered by his many sorrows, and 
oppressed by his many cares, he might well be likened to 
the leather skin, darkened and begrimed by exposure to the 
smoky atmosphere of a tent. 

In the travels of Bruce, the African explorer, we find an 
account of an ox's skin shaped and carefully sewed into a 
huge bottle of the Eastern kind, called girha, and capable of 
holding about sixty gallons. It is with vessels of this size 
and material that travellers across the Desert are provided. 



WASHING THE HANDS. 

Fatigued by our out-of-doors excursion, we beg the reader to 
return with us to the house, and there, in the first room we 
enter, our attention is caught by a scene common enough in 
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the East — a Mussulman washing his hands, while au attend- 
ant is pouring water over them. 

In the East the performance of ablutions is so indispen- 
sable to health and purity, that, from being at the outset a 
common sanitary regulation, it has been raised into the dig- 
nity of a religious ritual In the Mosaic law we find repeated 
injunctions of purifications, sometimes by sacrifice, and some- 
times by water. Apart from their value as a preventive against 
contagion in a sultry and unwholesome climate, they had a 
religious aspect : they were emblematical of that cleansing of 
the conscience and purification of the heart without which 
we are unworthy to be called the sons of God (1 John i. 7 ; 
Heb. X. 22). But men are too apt, after awhile, to take the 
symbol for the thing ; to value the lettet*^ and neglect the 
spirit. It was thus that the Pharisees came to look upon 
repeated ablutions as possessed of saving eflScacy, and multi- 
plying form upon form, they added numerous traditions to 
the rites prescribed by the Jewish law. " For the Pharisees, 
and all the Jews, except they wash their hands oft, eat not, 
holding the tradition of the elders. And when they come 
from the market, except they wash, they eat not. And many 
other things there be, which they have received to hold, as 
the washing of cups, and pots, brazen vessels, and of tables" 
(Mark viL 3, 4). The sin, however, was not in their " much 
washing," but in their endeavouring to make the " form " do 
duty for tl;e " substance " — the symbol for the thing sym- 
bolized. And this is the evil of all ritualism ; the emblem 
becomes converted into the reality, and the religion of ges- 
tures and genuflections pushes aside the devotion of a pure 
and faithful heart (John iv. 24). 

Mahomet borrowed from the Jews, and elevated into sig- 
nal importance, this custom of repeated ablutions; and yet, 
though they prevail throughout the East, and possess a high 
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religious signifcanc}', they do not secure tbat cleanliness 
which we ia England, according to an old saying, Tank next 
to godliness. Nor is its moral value properly appredated by 
Orientala. They do not appear to believe that virtue and 
iiltb are antagonistic; tbat cleanliuesB induces habits of order 
and discipline; that 



n practice in the East for the servant to pre- 
sent the inmates or the guests of a house with the applifinces 
of washing. The process is not performed, as we of the West 
perform it, by first pouring water into a basin, and then 
cleansing the bands with soap and towels. But the water 



is poured upon tbe bands, which are held over a basin, from 
a pitcher or vessel fashioned for tbat purpose, and often as 
elegant in shape as a Greek vase. The pitcher and basin are 
carried to each guest botb before and after a meal ; and thus, 
at the present day, one may see a servant performing the 
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same ofiSce which, twenty-eight centuries ago, Elisha per- 
formed for the prophet Elijah (2 Kings iii. 11). 



BOOKS. 



But passing into an adjacent chamber, we see a " grave and 
reverend seignior'' seated on his carpeted dais, and bend- 
ing with wrinkled brow over a book written in Arabic char- 
acters. 

Books to the Oriental are not what they are to the Euro- 
pean. He would never exclaim, with the poet Cowley, 

" Come, my best friends, 1117 Books ! and lead me on ;" 

or declare, with Milton, that " a good book is the precious 
life-blood of a master-spirit, embalmed and treasured up on 
purpose to a life beyond life." Unless he be a medical prac- 
titioner, or an expounder of the law, he seldom reads, and 
regards " much study " as " a weariness of the flesh." If he is 
wealthy, he passes his time in dignified indolence — in his 
harem, in his divan, or in the open air; if he be poor, a day 
of toil leaves him neither the leisure nor the inclination for 
reading. That general diffusion of knowledge which is so 
happy a characteristic of our Western civilization, is wholly 
absent in " the clime of the sun." 

The materials used for books by the Hebrews and Arabs, 
as by the Romans and Egyptians, were various; but the 
latest and most permanent was parchment or vellum. In 
the Jewish ritual we find strict directions that the skins used 
for this purpose should be the skins of clean animals. The 
ink employed was made by dissolving lamp-black in gall- 
juice, or gall and vitriol. The parchment was not cut into 
sheets and leaves, and folded, as with us, but in a roll (or 
volume), which could be easily secured by a seal (Dan. xii. 4). 
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Tbe manner of reading waa this: — The reader selected his 
roll from the box, or depository, where he stored his literary 
treaanres; and as the writing began at the outer extremity 
of the parchment, he easily alighted on the first line. Con- 
tinuing his studies, be unrolled more and more of his parch- 
ment, rolling up again the portion be bad pfirused; but the 
process was not always easy, inasmuch as the roll would 
oftentimes measure a hundred feet in length. Occasionally 
the parchment waa "written within and without;" and in 
that case the reader, after unrolling the scroll for perusal on 



one side, gradually rolled it up again as he read the other, 

until he returned to the point from whence he liad stirted. 

(Ezek. ii. 9, 10; Eev. v. 1). The difficulty attending this 

operation may be inferred from the fact that, in the library 

at the University of Cambridge a Hebrew roll is preaerred, 

^gh imperfect, consists of thirty-seven goatskins, 

one hundred and seventy columns, each four inches 

and with from forty to fifty lines in each column. 

aloud in the East may be defined as a monotonous 

need at regular intervals, and " timed" by simul- 



t^iiieuus movements of the Kead and body. It makea no 
attempt to enforce and illustrate the meaning of tbe author 
by variety of tone, emjiliasiB, or accent. 



The Hebrew mode of writing is from right to left — the re- 
verse of OTirs; the materials, vellum, ink, and a pen made 
out of a reed. The 
ink is sometimes car- 
ried by the writer in an 
ink-horn suspended to 
his girdle (Ezek. ix. 
2, 3); and the writer, 
iustead of sitting at a 
table or desk, places 
his smooth and shin- 
WEiTiMo uAtiBiALH. j^g parchmeut on his 

knee, and his various writing appliances by his side. 

A well-known passage in Job (six. 23) will occur to the 

reader — " Oh that my words were now written ! oh that they 

were printed in a book !" The patriarch probably referred 

to a book consisting of tablets of cedar-wood, 

ivory, lead, or some similar substance, con- 

nected at the back by rings, through which 

a rod was passed. Upon these the scribe 

I indited his remarks with an iron pen, or 

Hsliit. Books were also composed of palm- 

lABLBi. leaves, of linen, papyrus, and the bark of trees. 

The scriptural allusions to the art of writing testify, not 

only to its importance, but to its antiquity. That skill in 

peinnansbip wns highly esteemed, we may infer from the 
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exclamation of the Psalmist : " &ly heart is inditing a good 
matter: I speak of tlie things which I have made touching 
the king: my tongue ia the pen of a ready writer" (Ps. xlv 
1). That penknives were in use. we learn from Jeremiah 
(zxxvi. 23): "And it came to pass that when Jehudl had 
read three or four leaves, he cut it with the penknife, and oast 
it into the fire that was on the hearth, until all the roll was 
consumed in the fire that was on the hearth." The penknife 



would be employed to erase mistakes, or perhaps to sharpen 
the pen, if made of quill, reed, or cane. 

" The Arabs do not carry ink'horns now," says a recent 



r 
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traveller, *^ as the prophets and scribes of old did, but have an 
apparatus consisting of a metal or ebony tube for their reed 
pens, with a cup or bulb of the same material attached to the 
upper end for the ink. This they thrust through the girdle, and 
carry with them at all times. When they are to write a letter, 
for example, they open the lid of the ink-bulb, draw out a long 
reed-pen from the tube, double over the paper, and begin 
from the right side of the page, holding the paper in the 
hand without any other support. They date at the bottom, 
but rarely mention the place. Nearly everybody wears a 
seal-ring, and this he affixes to all important letters and 
papers. The sheet must be folded long, placed within a 
nicely-cut envelope made for the occasion, and the address 
written across. It must be sealed. The ojoen letter, there- 
fore, sent by Sanballat to Nehemiah (vL 5) was an insult. 
Arabic books, both manuscript and printed, begin where ours 
end, their first page being our last." 



THE VINTAGE. 

We conclude our notices of Eastern customs, our brief glimpses 
of life in Bible Lands, with a reference to the vintage season 
— that high festival and bright holiday-time of the year. 

The fruit is collected when fully ripe, and conveyed to the 
press, which is usually a large vat or tub, or a trough scooped 
out in the solid rock, not level at the bottom, but slanting to 
one side, with an aperture or funnel at the lowest point lead- 
ing into an under trough, which receives the juice as it is 
expressed by the treaders. 

The process of treading is rude enough. One or more 
men, according to the dimensions of the press, trample to and 
fro upon the piled-up fruit, and thus squeeze out the juice. 
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While at work they lift up their voice in merry song, to lighten 
their toil and regulate their tread : hence numerous allusions 
in Scripture to singing and shouting. The men in the wine- 
press are necessarily besmeared with juice, for their legs and 
feet are bare, and they are frequently empurpled up to the very 
girdle. The prophets abound in figurative references to 
this circumstance. Take, for instance, the grand Apocalyptic 
prediction of the great harvest of the world : " And an- 
other angel came out from the altar, which had power 
over fire; and cried with a loud cry to him that had 
the sharp sickle, saying. Thrust in thy sharp sickle, and 
gather the clusters of the vine of the earth; for her 
grapes are fully ripe. And the angel thrust in his sickle 
into the earth, and gathered the vine of the earth, and cast 
it into the great wine-press of the wrath of God. And the 
wine-press was trodden without the city, and blood came out 
of the wine-press, even unto the horse-bridles, by the space 
of a thousand and six hundred furlongs.*' (Rev. xiv. 18. 
See also Isa. IxiiL 1-3). 

It is thus that the manners and customs of the East reflect 
a vivid light on the similes and parables of the Book of 
Books ; that the present is made a commentary upon, and 
an illustration of, the marvellous past; that the men and 
women who are now the inhabitants of the Bible lands enable 
us to comprehend the modes of life and thought and feeling 
of their ancestors ; that sermons are found in stones and 
tongues in trees; and everywhere fresh testimony is gained 
to the living and essential truths of the revealed Word. 
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